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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

APPRECIATION 

One of the privileges of working in a center of poetic 
influence like Poetry is that we are constantly made aware 
of the ever growing and deepening love of beauty that is 
stirring in the American people. Through a hundred in- 
cidents, great and small, it comes to us daily. There are 
times when beauty, in this case the specific beauty of the 
written word, seems almost visibly present with us, and 
we can feel it spreading its slender leaves in the sun and 
striking strong white roots deep into the lives of the people. 

This feeling has been wakened in us of late by a move- 
ment which is springing up all over the country, a movement 
whose results can hardly be estimated, but which may well 
be a harbinger of the true golden age of American poetry. 

This movement goes back to the fountain head, to the 
schools where the new generation is being formed. Chil- 
dren are being taught more and more that poetry is some- 
thing to be loved unquestioningly, not something to be dis- 
sected, pulled to pieces and hated. And one of the means 
by which this is accomplished is the giving of time in school 
to the writing of verse by the children. They are given 
pencil, paper, and the assurance that they will not be laughed 
at — something which all too often has not been given in the 
past — and no further restrictions. If the result is seldom, 
perhaps we should say never, really poetry, the after effects 
in love and appreciation of the art are incalculable. What- 
ever we have ourselves tried to do, even unsuccessfully, is 
ever after a source of keen pleasure, and the creation of an 
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Appreciation 

audience, such as these children will be in a few years, may 
well call forth the great American poet whose wings have 
not yet lifted. 

From all over the country indications come to us of this 
movement. From the High School of Pasadena has come 
a little printed volume of the work of the boys and girls, 
compiled by Miss Isabel Frazee. From a little town in 
the south-eastern Cumberlands in Kentucky, twenty-odd 
miles from a railroad, a town called Hindman, has come 
an account by Miss Berenice K. van Slyke of similar work 
in her English classes, which has produced unusually good 
results from these isolated, and so unsophisticated, children. 
At least two schools in Chicago, the Francis Parker and the 
Chicago Latin Schools, are doing similar work with their 
youngsters, and there are of course many more of whom no 
word has reached us. 

Another movement which represents a different phase 
of the question, but which is also sure to have wide-spread 
results, is the recent appointment by the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, a federation which includes among its 
members over three million women, of a new committee on 
poetry. Mrs. Martha Foote Crow is chairman of this com- 
mittee, which is planning a nation-wide campaign for study 
and appreciation of poetry among the women. 

The potentiality of the American people, both in the 
creation of poetry and in appreciation of the art, is only now 
beginning to be realized, and we who were among the 
pioneers are feeling the great joy of seeing our work advance 
among the people at large. E. T. 
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